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JOACHIM RAFF’S SYMPHONY, “LENORE” 
(NO. 5, IN E MAJOR, OP. 177). S698) 
Leipzig: ROBERT SEITZ. ‘ 
By C.A. BARRY, M.A. 


THIS symphony owes its title, as well as its inspiration, 
to a ballad of the last century by Gottfried August 
Birger, which is well-known to Germans, and has been 
made accessible to English readers by a translation 
which appears in the “ Poetry of Germany,” by Alfred 
Baskerville (Williams and Norgate). Its contents may 
thus be summarised :—Wilhelm, Lenore’s lover, has gone 
to the wars as one of Frederic the Great’s army. Fora 
long time nothing has been heard of him. On the return 
home of the troops, on the conclusion of peace, after the 
battle of Prague, all go forth to meet the shouting host. 
“Thank heaven!” cry mother and child; “Oh, wel- 
come!” many a promised bride. Alas! for Lenore, her 
Wilhelm is not there. Among all the host that pass 
there is none can tell her aught of him. Despairing, she 
tears her hair, and throws herself upon the ground. In 
spite of her mother’s attempts to console her, and 
protestations that what God decrees is just and right, 
she blasphemes Providence, exclaiming —* What is salva- 
tion, mother, say? Oh, mother, what is hell? Salvation 
is with Wilhelm, yea ; without him is but hell.” At night 
a charger in full speed is heard ; and at the gate a rider, 
spurred, dismounts his reeking steed. “Holla! my child, 
come ope the door! Dost wake, my love, or sleep? Lov’st 
thou me now, as heretofore? Come, bind thy dress, 
spring up behind me, for to-day I must bear thee a hun- 
dred leagues, my nuptial couch to share.” With a bound 
she mounts his charger—Tramp, tramp, in furious gallop 
they hurry along, amid the snortings of both rider and 
steed, and showers of pebbles and sparks. As they rush 
along o’er heath and bog and road, thundering over the 
bridges, ravens flap, bells toll, frogs croak ; they pass a 
funeral train and a spectral rabble rout dancing round a 
gibbet, and behind them all scour afterthe pair. At cock- 
crow they reach a graveyard, when—wheugh ! the rider’s 
jerkin, piece by piece, like tinder falls asunder. Upon 
his head not a lock of hair—a naked skull all grimly 
bare—a skeleton, with scythe and hour-glass. The snort- 
ing charger rears and neighs; fire from his nostrils comes, 
and he vanishes in flame. Howl on howl runs through 
the sky—wails proceed from an open grave—trembling 
with fear Lenore hangs ’twixt life and death.—Now, in 
the moonlight, the phantom spirits dance around in giddy 
circles—this the burden of their song :— 
** Forbear ! forbear ! though hearts should break, 
Blaspheme not, lest God’s wrath thou wake ! 


Thy body’s knell we toll, 
May God preserve thy soul!” 


In a highly poetical manner, and with a fervour and 
effect commensurate with the intensity of a love that 
could call up alover from his grave, Herr Raff has com- 

lemented Biirger’s ballad by a musical prologue depict- 
ing the early loves of Wilhelm and Lenore and their 
separation on his going off to the wars. His work is 
divided into-three parts. Part I., which includes the first 
two movements, is entitled “ Liebesgliick” (Happiness in 
Love) ; Part II., “Trennung” (Parting) ; and Part III., 
“ Wiedervereinigung im Tode” (Reunion in Death). 
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PART I.—HAPPINESS IN LOVE. 


The first movement—a//egro—in E major, opens in the 
following jubilant manner:— 


No. 1. 
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Without coming to a full close, it is succeeded } by “a 
second theme, in B:— se 
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A repetition’ of {this in the minor and a modulatory pass- 
age leads back to No. 1, now more fully instrumented. 
Preceded by some streperous passages in triplets, we 
come upon the following abrupt modulation into Cc minor, 
introducing a kind of dialogue, consisting of a succession 
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of sequences, between the oboe, celli, and clarinet, in 
which the clarinet has the last word:—. 
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A few more bars bring us to what may be regarded as 
the “second subject” proper of the movement, though, 
instead of appearing in B, as might naturally have been 
expected, it stands in C, for the obvious reason that 
copious use has already been made of the “dominant” 


key :— 


























This lovely six-bar phrase, which to some may recall 
the Chorus of Sirens behind the scenes in the first act of 
Tannhaiiser, after being repeated wih some slight modi- 
fication, is complemented by— 
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After a repetition of this a fifth higher by the flutes, 


sion of sequences derived from the last two bars quoted, 
there is a return of No. 4, which becomes more passionate 
and impatient by now being given in notes of half their 
original value. It is twice heard, the melody in the first 
instance being sustained by cellos and bassoons, and in 
the second by first violins and oboes. It is supplemented 
by fresh matter, commencing— 



































Beginning pianissimo, a powerful climax is gradually 
reached, and as this subsides, the first section of the 
movement is brought to a close in C. 

With the second bar of the “working out” or middle 
section, occurs a new phrase thrice repeated on different 
degrees of the stave:— 
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This phrase, together with fragments of our first quota- 
tion, treated contrapuntally and with extreme ingenuity, 
form the principal material of which this portion of the 
movement is constructed. 

On the recurrence of the first subject (No. 1) in E, the 
first section is repeated almost as before, except that what 
~ then in C now'stands in E, a short coda bringing it to a 
close. 

The second movement—andante quasi larghetto— 


| which has all the character of an impassioned love-scene, 


commences with so charming a theme for the string 
quartett, that we cannot resist quoting it in full:— 
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similarly accompanied by strings, followed by a succes- 
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accompanied by flutes, clarinet, and basses, in the novel 
and piquant manner indicated below:— 
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Towards its close it is supplemented by a new melody 
for the oboe, with a strongly marked rhythmical accom- 
paniment for the strings :— 


No. 10. 











A change of key soon introduces another new melody, 
assigned to the first violins, and accompanied by flutes 
and clarinets above, and by strings below, with triplets of 
quavers :— 

No. 11. 


Cantabile con espressione. 
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A repetition of this by the cellos, with some additional 
matter, brings back the first subject (No. 8) in A flat, now 
much more fully scored than on its first occurrence. It 
immediately leads to a new melody in A flat minor, but for 
convenience sake written in G sharp minor, and commenc- 
ing with a pedal point extending through a dozen bars:— 


No. 12. 















































A repetition of the cantadile (No. 11), now in E major, 
and treated in a similar but somewhat more agitated 
manner than before, brings us, after some reminiscences 
of the horn melody (No. 9), to a return of the first sub- 
ject (No. 8), now assigned to the flutes, oboe, and clarinets, 
and accompanied fianissimo by the first violins ¢remu- 
lando, and cellos pizzicato. A coda, based on fragments 
of this, and resting on a pedal-point extending through 
thirty-two bars, closes a movement for which, on account 
of its passionate love-longing and love-satisfied character, 
it would be difficult to find a parallel. 


(To be continued.) 








THE END OF A MUSICIAN IN PARIS. 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


WE have just buried him. It was cold, gloomy weather, 
and we were few in number. The Englishman was 
there too; he is going to erect a memorial to the poor 
fellow—he would have done better to have paid his 
debts. 

It was a sad business. The early winter blast took 
away our breath; no one could find his voice, and 
nothing was said over the grave. For all that, you 
must know that he whom we had just buried was a true 
heart, and a worthy German musician. His was a 
gentle nature ; he was ever lamenting the way they tor- 
ture the poor horses in the streets of Paris. He was of 
kindly temper, and never fired up when the gamins 
pushed him eff the narrow pavements into the gutter. 
Unluckily, he had a tender, artistic conscience, much 
ambition, an utter lack of capacity for intrigue, and 
having once encountered Beethoven in his youth, had 
had his head so turned that he could never by any chance 
feel himself at home in Paris. 

It is a good deal more than a year ago now, that stand- 
ing in the Palais Royal, I observed a huge and extremely 
handsome Newfoundland dog taking a dip in the basin 
of the fountain. As was natural to one so fond of dogs, 
I followed the brute with my eyes, as it left the water 
at the summons of one who at first only drew my atten- 
tion as its owner. He was far from being as pleasant to 
look at as his dog; he was neatly dressed, but in the 
fashion of heaven knows what time or province. His 
features, however, struck me; soon I became distinctly 
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conscious that I had seen them before; my interest in 
the dog began to give way to one of a different kind, and 
—I sprang into the arms of my old friend R—. 

We were delighted at being together again; he could 
hardly contain himself for emotion. I took him to the 
Café de la Rotonde. I drank tea and rum—he coffee and 
tears. 

“But in the name of goodness,” I broke out at last, 
“what can have brought you to Paris? You, a quiet 
musician occupying a fifth floor in a back street of a 
German provincial town ?” 

“My friend,” he replied, “call it what you will—either 
heavenly ambition to taste the pleasures of life au sixidme 
in Paris, or mere worldly desire to essay whether I could 
not get down to the deuxieme, or even to the premier— 
I cannot properly tell myself which it was. I could not, 
forbear, you know, to attempt tearing myself loose from 
the petty surroundings of German provincial life. Although 
it had not been mine to enter into what, in my opinion, 
is the far sublimer life of our great cities, I could not 
withstand the impulse that bade me rush straight to the 
centre of the world, to this city where the art of all 
nations is focussed, where artists of every race find re- 
cognition, and- where I hope to satisfy the little bit of 
ambition that heaven—probably by mistake—has placed 
within my breast.” 

“Your ambition is very natural,” I replied, “and much 
as it surprises me in you, I can easily excuse it. But let 
me know first what resources you can count on to give 
effect to your striving. How much have you a year? 
Don’t be frightened. I know you have always been a 
poor devil, and cannot for a moment suppose that you 
have anything in the funds. I must presume, however, 
that you have either drawn a lucky number in the 
lottery, or that you have so assured the active interven- 
tion of some rich patron or relation that you can reckon 
on a comfortable existence for the next ten years.” 

“ That is the way all you people talk,” my friend replied, 
with a good-humoured smile which showed that he had 
recovered from the first shock. ‘“ Prosaic matters of detail 
of that kind strike you as the chief at stake. But, my 
kind friend, to what you say I have no answer to make. 
I am hard up, and in a few weeks I shall have spent my 
last sow. What does that matter? I have been assured 
that I possess talent ;—it is not in Tunis that I have 
chosen to make myself known! No, I have come to 
Paris! I shall soon learn whether they were making fun 
of me when they told me of my talent, and whether, in- 
deed, I possess any at all. In the first case I shall at 
once frankly accept my disappointment, and return 
home to my garret with a more definite knowledge of 
myself. In the other, however, this is the best place 
in the world to turn my powers to account. No, don’t 
smile ; try to make some objection that will bear discus- 
sion. 

“My dearest friend,” I answered, “I am now in no 
humour for smiling. At this moment I am weighed down 
by a melancholy foreboding that renders me sorry from my 
heart both for you and your splendid companion. I know, 
however temperate you may be, that that fine brute will 
take a great deal to keep. You intend to support yourself 
and him by your talent for music? That is capital so far: 
one’s first duty is to oneself, and, though of less importance, 
humanity towards dumb animals is most admirable. But 
tell me now, what use do you intend to make of your 
talents? What are your plans? Come, tell me all 
about it.” 

“Tam glad to hear you ask about my plans,” was his 
answer. “I have a whole host to tell you; they 
are what I am rich in, First of all I think of bringing 


out an opera ; I have several works on hand, either com- 
plete or half-finished, besides countless sketches of all 
sorts—both for grand and comic opera. You need not say 
anything—I quite understand that this cannot be done in 
a day ; it is only the main enterprise, to which all the rest 
of my efforts must have reference. If I cannot hope to see 
an opera of mine soon placed on the stage, I shall shortly 
be able to decide whether the directors are inclined to 
accept my compositions. Ah! you are smiling again. 
Do not speak; I know what you are going to say, and 
will give you your answer at once. I am convinced that 
I shall have to battle against every variety of obstacle, 
but from what will they spring? Only from competition. 
The most distinguished of all nations stream here and 
offer their works ; those who have to decide are therefore 
compelled to be very severe in their criticism. Bunglers 
must be turned back once for all, and only compositions 
of a remarkable kind can be honoured by their choice. 
Well, I am prepared for every stricture, and do not wish 
to attain any distinction that I have not earned. But 
what have I to fear beyond this competition? Am I to 
believe that in such a place as this there is a market for 
cheap servility?—here, in ‘Paris, in the capital of free 
France, where there is a press that publishes and renders 
impossible every abuse and neglect—where only merit 
can earn applause from the mighty public to which 
venality is unknown?” 

“The public?” I broke in, “there you are right; I 
also am of opinion that, with the talents you have, you 
might succeed if you had only to do with the public. As 
to the ease of the path by which that is to be brought 
about, however, you are mightily mistaken, my poor 
friend! It is not the competition of genius that you will 
have to do battle against, but that of. names and personal 
interests. If, however, you can rely on decisive and in- 
fluential patronage, you may risk the struggle; but with- 
out either that or money—give it up; you must fail, and 
that even without attracting attention. It will not bea 
question of praising your capacity and the excellence of 
your work (that alone would be an unparalleled favour), 
but simply a matter of consideration what name you bear. 
As that is unknown as yet, and is not discoverable in the 
grand livre, both you and your capacity will remain un- 
noticed.” 

My reply failed of its intended effect on my enthusiastic 
friend. He lost his vivacity, but believed me none the 
more. I continued, and inquired what other means he 
might have thought of to procure a little preliminary dis- 
tinction of a kind that might be of use to him later on in 
the accomplishment of the grander plan he had just com- 
municated. 

This seemed at once to restore his good-humour. “Well, 
listen,” he answered. “You know I have always hada. 
special fancy for instrumental music. Here, in Paris, 
where it appears that Beethoven meets with proper vene- 
ration, I have reasons enough to believe that his country- 
man and most fervent adorer will easily find an opening 
for a public hearing of his works—weak though they may 
be in comparison with those of his unapproachable proto- 

e.” 
Excuse my interrupting you so soon,” I said; “you 
are quite right in saying that Beethoven is worshipped. 
But first of all reflect that it is his name, his reputation 
that is worshipped. His name prefixed to a work worthy 
of him suffices at once to reveal all its beauties ; another 
name on the title-page, however, would blind even the 
director of a concert-room to the most brilliant passage 
in it.” 
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“You lie!” my friend burst out; “my eyes are opening 
to your meaning ; you want to discourage me systematic- 
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ally and drive me back from the path of glory. You 
shall not succeed !” 

“T know you,” I replied, “and I pardon you. I cannot 
help, however, adding, that in the execution of this latter 
plan you will encounter the same obstacles that meet all 
unknown artists, however great their genius, who attempt 
to come forward here where people have too little time to 
trouble themselves about hidden treasures. Both plans 
are excellent to give strength to an established reputation, 
and enable one to derive advantage from it, but are 
utterly purposeless if it has to be acquired. The efforts 
you may make to bring your instrumental compositions 
_ before the public will either remain disregarded, or—if 
they are conceived in the same bold, strange spirit you 
admirein Beethoven—will be styled grandiose and pedantic, 
and therewith you will be driven to betake yourself home.” 

“ But what,” my friend broke in, “ But what if I have 
already anticipated this objection? What if I have 
already composed works especially meant for a more 
superficial audience—what if I have given them all the 
fashionable ornamentation that I indeed abhor from the 
bottom of my soul, but which éven artists of good stand- 
ing do not despise as a means of catching attention?” 

“Then they will give you to understand,” I answered, 
“that your work is of too light and shallow a character 
to be worthy of presentation to the public side by side with 
the labours of Beethoven and Musard.” 

“Oh, my good friend,” he cried, “now it’s all right! 
Now I have found out at last that you are joking with me! 
You are, as you always were, a comical fellow!” 

Laughing at the same time, he gave a stamp with his 
feet, which unluckily alighting on the paws of the noble 
Newfoundland, made him spring up with a howl; ina 
moment, however, he was licking his master’s hands, as 
if humbly imploring that in future he would not make so 
light of my objections. 

“You see,” I said, “that it is not always wise to take 
earnest for joke. But apart from that, may I beg you to 
tell me what else there might be to induce you to exchange 
your modest home for this monstrous Paris? Explain 
to me in what other way—if for my sake you will be con- 
tent to let what you have proposed drop for the present 
—in what other way you think it may be possible to 
achieve a sufficient reputation ?” 

“ Be it so,” was his answer. “In spite of your fanciful 
fondness for contradiction, I will go on with my account 
of my plans. I know there is nothing now-a-days that 
takes better in Paris salons than that pleasing and touch- 
ing style of romance and song, which, though it is often 
a growth of our soil, is so much in harmony with French 
taste. Franz Schubert’s songs, for instance: only think 
of the fame they have here! That is a kind of thing that 
suits me-perfectly. In it I feel quite capable of doing 
something worthy of mention. I will have my songs 
sung, and perchance it may be my lucky hap, as it 
has been with many, to attract by some such simple un- 
pretentious composition the notice of some opera-director 
who may chance to be present, and then he might honour 
me with a commission to write him an opera.” 

Once more the dog burst into a loud howl. This time 
it was I who, in a fit of suppressed laughter, had brought 
my boots down on the paws of the noble brute. 

“How,” I cried, “is it possible that you can think 
seriously of such nonsense? What on earth can justify 

ou—— ?” 

“In the name of goodness !” the enthusiast broke in, 
“ have not such things happened often enough? Shall I 
cite the papers to you in which I have repeatedly read that 
such-and-such a director had been so ravished by a single 
romance, and such-and-such a poet suddenly so taken with 





the hitherto unrecognised genius of a composer, that they 
have forthwith determined, the one to write a libretto, and 
the other to bring out the opera when completed ?” 

“Ah! is this then the case?” I sighed, suddenly 
overcome with sadness.” ‘‘ Newspaper paragraphs have 
turned your honest, childlike brain. My good friend, 
when you see this sort of thing you must remember that 
two-thirds of it mean nothing, and of the remainder all 
four-fourths are not credible. Our directors have a lot 
to do besides hearing romances sung, and getting enthu- 
siastic about them. And then, even if this were the 
proper way to get a reputation, who would you get to 
sing your romances ?” 

Who?” was his answer, “ Who but the same famous 
singers—male and female—who often, in the kindest way 
possible, hold themselves bound to put the productions of 
unknown or suppressed genius for the first time in a 
favourable light before the public. Or can it be that 
lying paragraphs have deceived me in this also ?” 

“ My friend,” I replied, “heaven knows how far I am 
from wishing to deny that noble hearts of that stamp may 
beat beneath the breasts of our leading singers. But to be 
honoured with their patronage there are other conditions 
to be fulfilled. You can easily imagine what competition 
there is even in this, and that one must always need an 
immensely influential recommendation to convince those 
noble hearts that one is really a neglected genius. My 
unlucky friend, have you any more plans?” 

At this he lost all patience with my questioning. With 
lively anger, though with a side-glance at his dog, he 
turned away from me. 

“ And if my plans were as countless as the sands of 
the sea,” he cried, “‘ you should not hear one more. Go! 
you are my enemy! But implacable as you are, know 
that you shall not triumph. Tell me—this is the last 
question I address to you—tell me, how have the num- 
bers set to work who were first heard of here in Paris, 
and afterwards won fame ?” 

“ Ask one of them,” I answered, with some irritation 
in my quiet tone, “perhaps they will tell you. I, for my 
part, do not know.” 

“ Come here,” shouted the poor dreamer to his splendid 
dog. “ You are no longer my friend,” he said, turning to 
me with a hasty gesture ; “ your chilly sneering shall not 
shake me. Within a single year—remember this—within 
a single year you shall either be able to inquire my address 
from every gamin in the street, or you shall hear from 
me where to come—to see me die. Farewell!” 

He whistled shrilly to his dog—a dissonance—and he 
and his noble companion had vanished with lightning 


speed. Nowhere could I chance upon them. 
(To be continued.) 


THE VIOLIN BOW—SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 
BY W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE. 


IN the Note inserted in the last number of the RECORD I 
have given a table of the suitable dimensions of Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello bows, for wood of an average 
texture, and have included the thicknesses best adapted 
to the construction of a bow gauge, which I originally 
made in ivory. To carry out the principle efficiently, in 
the production of a really fine bow, a talented workman 
is the chief desideratum. Fortunately we have all that 
can be desired in the eminent maker, Mr. James Tubbs, 
of Wardour Street, who has manufactured several bows 
from the gauge very much to my satisfaction. The 
thorough impartiality of my approval has been lately con- 
firmed in other quarters. Mr. Tubbs having made a bow 
for Wilhelmj, the great violinist, in a letter dated 30th 
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March, 1875, considerately expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“Tam very much satisfied with the bow I received, and cannot 
omit making you my best compliments for the excellent workman- 
ship. I can openly tell you that I have never met with a Tourte 
bow which I would have preferred to the one of your make. If you 
think of being in the position of making two other bows equally 
excellent, you would oblige very much by commencing with them?” 


M. Wilhelmj has since presented to Mr. Tubbs a fine 
framed portrait of himself, bearing the following inscrip- 


‘‘James Tubbs, the incomparable bow-maker. 
** In kind remembrance. 
“ AUGUST WILHELM]. 
“London, May, 1875.” 


Mr. Tubbs has also more recently made two bows for 
the celebrated violinist, Signor Papini, and his complete 
satisfaction with them has prompted him to send Mr. 
Tubbs a copy of his portrait, on which is written— 


“Souvenir d'admiration 4 Monsieur James Tubbs. 
‘GUIDO PAPINI.” 


The statement of these interesting facts is but a due 
recognition of exceptional talent and great skill in work- 
manship. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


—@— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


LEIPZIG, Fly, 1875. 
To-Day we have to notice but one concert, and this, being 
of a private character, hardly comes within the limits of 
our usual report. However, as the work then performed, 
Ein Abentheuer Handel’s, will shortly appear on the 
Leipzig stage, we think it no indiscretion to make our 
report about it. 

Ein Abentheuer Handel’s (An Adventure of Handel), 
or Die Macht des Liedes (The Power of Song), is the 
name of an operetta, in one act comprising thirteen scenes, 
by Carl Reinecke, the performance of which takes about 
an hour. It is preceded by a charming overture in D 
major, which ends very effectively with the well-known 
theme of Handel’s E major variations on “The Har- 
monious Blacksmith.” This theme also recurs in the 
second ballad of the operetta. The text of this excellent 
composition is as superior to the favourite productions of 
our present Vaudeville stage, as Auerbach’s touching and 
idyllic Dorfgeschichte are to the frivolous novels of modern 
French literature. In like manner, Reinecke’s music, 
though simple, is full of feeling, when compared with the 
vulgar melodies of Offenbach, .and the trivial dance- 
tunes of Suppé, at present the favourite representatives of 
comic opera. ‘Truly German in character, tender and 
chaste, this work cannot fail to become a great success. 

It is a simple “love-tale,” which the poet, W. te Grove, 
has here dramatised. Handel’s influence, “the power of 
his song,” the effect of his harmonies, the charm of the 
wonderfully touching melody “ Lascio chi pianga,” from 
Rinaldo, procure for a loving young couple the consent of 
their opposing parents. This, in itself a but slightly 
dramatic subject, becomes lively when interspersed with a 
number of humorous and comic scenes. These offer an 
agreeable change from the lyric moments of the operetta, 
Some of these last have a particularly beautiful effect, 
more especially the short andantino, No. 2 B, “ Meine 
Mutter hat’s gewollt;” Kathleen’s song, No. 5, “ War ich 
des Himmel’s goldner Sonnenschein;” arioso, No. 9, “Ich 





hatt’ iiber Nacht einen holden Traum,” and Charlie’s 
cavatine, “Mein holdes Lieb’, lass’ schweigen alle 
Klagen.” The ariette for John Blimber, No. 7, “Fasse 
dir ein Herz ;” the peasants’ chorus, No. 3, “ Vielwerther 
Meister Schmied,” and the sextett, No. 8, “ Wollt Ihr wohl 
schweigen,” produce a very original and comical effect. 
The best representatives of our Opera, Herr Gura, Frl. 
Gutschbach, and others, gave their valuable services at the 
performance of this charming composition, and this they 
did out of regard and love for the music. 

This operetta, which is sure to be very effective on the 
stage, is also well suited to the concert-room, as its princi- 
pal power of attraction lies less in dramatic or stage 
effects than in the poetic libretto and in Reinecke’s simple, 
natural, and fine music, which being at the same time of 
but moderate difficulty, will not lose its charm if the 
orchestra is replaced by the piano. 

[NoTE.—The overture to Reinecke’s operetta was heard here at 
the Crystal Palace soon after its first appearance, and was reviewed 
in these columns in our number for April, 1874.—Ed. M. M. R.] 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


VIENNA, Fuly 12th, 1875. 
ALL the excitements in music, in the concert-room, and 
on the stage are now over. It has been so tremendous a 
season, that really the last wreath thrown ought to be 
publicly kept in one of our cabinets of antiquities as a 
speaking proof of how long (from November to the end 
of June) the ecstasy of an enthusiastic audience can be 
made to last, and how (and this is still more interesting) 
it is possible that admiration can apparently be felt, with 
the same degree and at the same time, for two so different 
masters as Wagner the reformer and Verdi the favourite 
of the Italians and of many other nations. Wagner and 
Verdi conducting almost at the same moment in the 
same town, and both filling the house to the top! Who 
would have believed it ten years ago? And this time 
Verdi has even out-run the former, as the third concert 
of Wagner (and that was still in the first days of May) 
was already beginning to show empty places, whereas 
Verdi, in the very heat of June, and in defiance of en- 
hanced entrées, was strong enough to fill the great Opera 
House six times. Verdi's Reguiem was performed four 
times, and his opera, Aida, twice ; the receipts of those six 
evenings amounted to the sum of 48,000 florins. 

Notonly the public in general seemed never tired of show- 
ing their sympathy for the maestro and his works, but even 
the Emperor himself was so delighted with the represen- 
tations, that he attended the Reguzem three times, and sat 
out Aida to the end of the last bar. He honoured Verdi 
by granting to him the Commandeurkreuz of the Franz- 
Joseph decoration, and when Verdi thanked him in an 
audience, the conversation is said to have been uncommonly 
long and cordial. Verdi assured us that he was extremely 
pleased with our chorus and orchestra, and that he was 
very much touched by the kind reception of the Viennese. 
One day he visited the Conservatoire, where a perform- 
ance of the pupils was arranged. They played an overture 
and gave some arias and duets, Verdi sitting at the side 
of Frau Marchesi, the Professorin of the singing-class. 
He praised her, the exsemb/e-playing by the pupils of the 
Director Hellmesberger, as well as her own pupils, who, 
he said, were to be found on all the greatest stages. 

Before entering the concert-room, Verdi asked to see the 
library of the Conservatoire, and was greatly interested 
when he heard that there were many autographs by 
Beethoven, whose handwriting he had never seen. He 





was shown the great men in letters, compositions, 














. the other hand, the concert-room also will not be left in 
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and sketches, in portraits and medals, in a very 
interesting cast (Gesichtsmaske, taken from life), and 
in an excellent bust, a masterpiece by Dietrich. 
But when he saw a copy of the Zyvoica with many 
alterations by Beethoven himself, he had no eyes for the 
rest, and looked, and examined, and dwelt on the parts 
he liked best, as the work was well known to him. 

And now a few more months, and the happy maestro will 
be extinguished by his antagonist, the prince of Bayreuth, 
who will come here to direct one of his operas himself. 
Wagner has promised that he will direct all his operas 
here in turn, declaring that he wishes the Viennese per- 
formances of his operas to be regarded as models for all 
representations. On this account he hopes to spend some 
months of every year in Vienna. , It is hoped that the 
drama Tristan und Isolde will be the beginning of a new 
era, and that the very next winter will bring with it a new 
career to the Imperial Opera House. At the same time, 
there are some other new operas in the list of the winter 
representations, as the much-praised opera Carmen, by the 
French composer Georges Bizet, who unfortunately died 
in the prime of his career as an artist some weeks ago at 
Paris. Another opera in preparation is Die Folkunger, by 
Kretschmer, from Dresden, and some operas for years 
vanished from our stage. Our singers await, therefore, a 
season of great work the more uneasily, as it will be 
unusual for them to have to relinquish their regular 
round of operas performed by turns year after year. On 


the background, as, firstly, the new conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society, Herr Hans Richter, will certainly 
do his best to maintain the fame of its concerts on the 
same level as his predecessor ; secondly, the new con- 
ductor of the Musikvereins-concerts, Hofkapellmeister 
Herr Ritter von Herbeck, will likewise prove his fame 
in a sphere where he has before earned so many laurels, 
and which he is now taking again, having left the opera 
and its fickle attractions. 








Rebiews, 


—e— 


Hungarian Sketches (Magyar Zene Va'slat). 
Duets. By ROBERT VOLKMANN. Op. 24. 


Three Marches, for Two Performers on the Pianoforte. By ROBERT 
VOLKMANN. Op. 4o. Augener & Co, 


THE popularity which Brahms's admirable arrangement of national 
Hungarian dances has met with has naturally directed attention to 
other examples of Hungarian music, if it has not also led to the 
composition of a good many pieces in the Hungarian style. We 
are not in a position to speak with certainty, but we believe we are 
right in stating that these ‘‘ Hungarian Sketches” of Herr Volk- 
mann’s are not to be regarded as genuine Hungarian national tunes, 
but as original compositions in imitation of the style of these. Be 
this as it may, they are rich in the charm of rhythm and tonality 
peculiar to the Hungarian style. From a musical point of view they 
are decidedly superior to the same composer’s ‘ Musikalisches 
Bilderbuch,” which has met with wide appreciation. Though far 
less difficult to execute than Brahms’s ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” the 
are scarcely less taking and effective than these. By many they will 
be probably preferred on this account. 
Though not so entitled, Herr Volkmann’s ‘“ Three Marches” 
might fairly be epithetised as ‘‘ Heroic,” on account of the serious- 
ness, if not sombreness, of character which pervades them. The 
first is elegiac, the second triumphant, and the third threatening in 
character. About the third, in which the keys of F minor and D 
flat predominate, there is a slight Schumannic tinge, if not indeed 
more than one reminiscence of the ‘‘ Bilder aus Osten.” Though by 
no means lacking tunefulness, their chief interest lies in-the har- 
monic progressions made use of; and they have the additional 
advantage that the pleasure of executing them is ‘pretty equally 
distributed between the two players, 


Seven Pianoforte 


Twelve Pianoforte Duets, within the Compass of five Notes in One 
Position of the Hand, especially composed for the training of 
the feeling of time and expression. By CARL REINECKE. 
New Edition, revised by the Author. Op. 54. Augener 
and Co. 

Zwilf Studien in Canonischer Weise, fiir Pianoforte zu vier Hiinden. 
Von CARL REINECKE. Op. 130. Leipzig: Ernst Eulen- 
burg. 

IT must be nearly twenty years since the ‘Twelve Pianoforte 
Duets” which head this notice were first published in Leipzig. 
Their probable utility then came a good deal under discussion. It 
was argued by some that it is useless to attempt to train a pupil's 
feeling for time and expression before a certain amount of dexterity 
has been gained by the practice of finger exercises. Doubtless it 
was never intended by Herr Reinecke that these duets should take 
the place of finger-exercises, but that they should be used alongside 
with them. Regarded in this way, they seem to supply a want 
often felt, namely, a set of pieces of pleasing and refined character, 
which might be beneficially used in preference to the vulgar tunes 
which are but too often set before children. At the same time it 
may be said that there are one or two among them, ¢.g., ‘‘ Taran- 
telle,” which, if played up to time, might be made to answer the 
same practical ends as a finger exercise, with the additional advan- 
tage that practising in this way would be regarded as a pleasure 
instead of a dry piece of taskwork. These duets, each of which 
has its characteristic title, are as attractively pleasing as they are 
ingeniously constructed and easy to play. One of the advantages 
arising from the hands of the first player being restricted to one 
position is manifestly the absence of marked fingering, which adds 
so much to the difficulties to be surmounted by young players. The 
part for the second player, which is not written under the same 
restrictions, may be played by the teacher or by a more advanced 
pupil. That these charming and useful little pieces have been 
widely appreciated, we believe may be stated as an established 
fact. 

That Herr Reinecke has faith in his method seems apparent from 
the publication, last year, of “ Twelve Studies in Canon,” as a 
sequel to the above. The composition of these, he states, was 
undertaken from a feeling that the attention of young players can- 
not be too soon directed to music of a polyphonic style, with a view 
to familiarising them with complex rhythms, and accustoming them 
to the practice of ensemble playing. Apart from their practical 
aim, an examination of these ‘‘Studies in Canon” cannot prove 
otherwise than interesting to musicians, who will appreciate their 
ingenuity ag much as they will be struck with their smoothness and 
melodious character. Among them are to be found capital exam- 
ples of canons in the octave, by augmentation, by diminution, by 
contrary motion, &c. One entitled ‘‘ Capricio,”’ especially calls for 
description. It commences with an ‘‘ Ungarisch”’ in ? time for the 
second player alone, The two then unite in a mazurka in 3 time, 
and finally both ‘‘Ungarisch” and mazurka are heard simultane- 
ously—the first player now taking the ‘‘ Ungarisch ” and the second 
the mazurka. 


The Organ Student's Guide. 


By FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE. 
Augener and Co. 


Tuis work, which is designed for those who have first attained to 
some moderate degree of proficiency in the technicalities of piano- 
forte-playing, calls for much commendation, especially on the ground 
of its general comprehensiveness and conciseness.’ Recalling the 
slow but steady manner in which Rinck, Schneider, and others in their 
“Organ Schools” lead their pupils on step by step, some may 
perhaps be inclined to find fault with it, on the grounds that it pro- 
gresses too rapidly. We do not think that this will be found to be 
the case, provided the student make it a rule to thoroughly master 
one exercise before passing on to the next. It may also, perhaps, 
be objected that there is a paucity of exercises for the pedals alone. 
To this it may be replied that enough are certainly given to enable 
any student of ordinary intelligence to invent others for himself 
which shall include every possible interval. One of the chief 
difficulties which a pianist has to contend with on first attacking 
the organ, is that arising from the tendency which the left hand has 
to play the bass notes, as it has been accustomed to, in preference 
to those of a middle part. To obviate this and gain independence 
for both hands and feet, a short series of exercises are given for left 
hand and pedals only. These are followed by fourteen pieces of 
music, commencing easily and gradually increasing in difficulty, till 
at last we reach such pieces as a movement from Mendelssohn's 
sixth organ sonata, a prelude with double pedal part by Bach, and 
the same writer's famous toccata and fugue in D minor. In 
addition, there is: given a good deal of general information as to the 





mechanical arrangement and resources of modern organs, and the 
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employment of the various stops and their combinations, which is 
overlooked in most ‘‘Organ Schools.” The directions for the 
several methods of employing the feet are laudably clear and 
simple. We are quite in accord with the author in the advice he 
offers to all who wish to excel as organists, to continue the’study of 
the pianoforte. But, recalling Schumann’s golden rule to neglect 
no opportunity of practising on the organ, because there is no 
other instrument which inflicts such prompt chastisement on 
offensive and defective composition or execution, we should go a 
step further, and recommend all pianists to gain some knowledge of 
organ-playing. As its title imports, Mr, Gladstone’s work is rather 
to be regarded as a compendium than as a ‘‘School” of organ- 
playing. As such it cannot fail to prove of great use, and is 
alone well worth the price charged for it (four shillings) for the 
musical examples by Bach, &c., which, to our knowledge, have not 
been previously made accessible in a separate form. 





Funeral March. Composed by HERBERT S, OAKELEY. Op. 23. 
London: Novello, Ewer, and Co, 


Tuls march by the Edinburgh Reid Professor, as but too rarely 
has been the case with the works of English composers, has been 
recently published not only in full score, but also for pianoforte and 
organ. Consisting, as it does, of a short introduction, followed by 
a march and trio, with the march-theme proper repeated, with some 
variations both of harmony and instrumentation, and with a modi- 
fication of the introduction by way of conclusion, it may properly 
be said to follow the orthodox march-form of an extended 
character. Following the classical example of Beethoven and 
Schumann in preference to that of Chopin and other more recent 
composers, who seem to have regarded the employment of keys 
with the greatest number of flats as inseparable from the expression 
of their grief, Dr. Oakeley has. expressed his ideas in the more 
homely key of c (minor and major). Admitting the propriety of 
filling up a prescribed form in preference to inventing one for one- 
self—as, for instance, Wagner has done in his ‘‘ Huldigungs- 
marsch '’—it may be averred that Dr. Oakeley has fulfilled all the 
conditions of a funeral march, which in addition is decidedly 
heroic in character. In the introduction we seem to hear the 
wailings of the bereaved, and in the march itself the solemn 
measured tread of a funeral train. The trio, which is especially 
charming, is full of consolation, and the concluding strains of the 
work, in which the major mode is happily reached, seem indicative 
of faith that he whom we have mourned has been received into 
realms of everlasting bliss. This march of Dr. Oakeley’s, we 
understand, was first performed in Edinburgh almost immediately 
after the death of the late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett. We cannot 
but think that with equal appropriateness it might have been in- 
cluded in the programme of one or more of the memorial concerts 
which have since been given in or near London. At the same time 
one can feel no surprise that concert-givers, except on some such 
special occasion, should as a rule eschew the introduction of funeral 
music in their ordinary programmes, 





Musical Development. By JosErpH GODDARD. Goddard and Co. 


Tuis is a highly interesting book. The intentions of the author 
may be best explained in his own language. His work is described 
by him as ‘‘an zsthetical investigation, in which an attempt is made 
to show the action in music of certain laws of human expression ; 


to point out what are the spiritual aims of the chief forms of com- J 


position, and the broad principles upon which they should be con- 
structed.” 

The book is divided into seven chapters, and the interest may 
(on the whole) be said to accumulate with each. The reasoning 
is sometimes abstruse, and the author occasionally shows a slight 
tendency to over-elaborate his arguments. Nevertheless the work 
will well repay study, and there can be no doubt either that it 
emanates from a cultivated mind or that it is the result of much 
earnest thought. 





Original Hymn_ Tunes to favourite words. By ALFRED KING, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Novello and Co. 


THESE additions to the already enormous store of tunes for con- 
gregational worship, seem to prove the possession by their composer 
of a truer feeling for melody than for harmony. 

For instance, the really melodious tune named ‘‘ Bosbury,”’ is 
disfigured by consecutive 8ves between alto and bass (bars 8 andg) 
and consecutive sths between alto and tenor (bar 10). Space (or 
rather the want of it) forbids our going through the collection in 
detail; but we may say that amongst much inequality of merit, 
there are not wanting tunes which deserve to be sung, Indeed, 


such music as that given to ‘‘ Art thou weary,” is excellent in every 
way, and might justly supplant both the tunes associated with these 
words in Hymns Ancient and Modern. 





The Human Voice, By C. B. GARRETT, M.D. London: S. and 
A. Churchill. (Second Edition). 


THIS little treatise has been sent for review. At first sight, such a 
task seemed to us more exclusively the province of a medical 
journal ; but on looking more fully into it, we find many points 
both of interest and use to those who make the voice their study. 
The remarks on the larynx and its properties are admirable, and 
wherever the author uses medical technicalities they are always so 
explained as to be easily understood. 





The Congregational Psalmist, Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D., 
and HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus.Doc, Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


IN the preface to a new edition of this work, we are told that the 
number of additional tunes is 117 ; and the list of composers who 
have either contributed new tunes or allowed the publication of 
tunes already printed elsewhere, contains names which may be taken 
as a guarantee of excellence. ‘The total number of tunes now 
reaches 500 ; and those metres must be peculiar indeed for which 
provision is not here made, 

When a book has arrived at its twenty-eighth thousand, criticism 
good or bad can hardly affect its sale ; its position is secure. We 
do not, therefore, propose to examine this work minutely here, 
although there are various little points which tempt us to criticise. 
One remark, however, we must make in the interests of art, viz., 
that if adaptations from the works of great masters can be excused 
at all, it is only when they are distinctly stated to be such. It is 
surely unfair to credit a composer with the production of a thing 
which he would himself have disowned with indignation. Let a// 
adaptations be clearly indicated as such, and then the editor's 
excuse, ‘‘I have found, not made them,” will hold. 





THE two first parts of Zhe New Graduated Method for the Piano- 
forte, by JOSEPH GODDARD (Goddard and Co.), have reached us. 
So far as we can judge from a portion only, the work is founded on 
sound principles. Some of the ideas, by the way, appear to have 
been borrowed from Drs. Lebert and Stark. 

The Yorkshire Exhibition March for the Organ, by WILLIAM 
SPARK, Mus. Doc. (Metzler and Co.), is above the average of such 
productions, and could be made effective by a good player. 

An Andantino Grazioso for the Organ, by CATHERINE PENNA 
(R. Mills and Sons), justifies its title. ‘The little movement is grace- 
ful, pleasing, and really well-written. 

Andante, from Beethoven's quartett inc, Op. 59. Arranged for 
Violin and Piano, by W. H. GRATTAN. (Hart and Son.) The 
arranger has‘here done his work conscientiously. ‘The first violin 
part is preserved intact, with suggestions for fingering and bowing 
added, and the remaining parts are judiciously laid out for the 
pianoforte. The difficulty of mustering a complete quartett of 
strings will probably make this arrangement welcome to many 
amateurs. 

“Uf ye love me ;" “ Holy, Holy, Holy!” Two short anthems by 
ACOB BRADFORD, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (F. Pitman). The second of 
these little compositions is decidedly the better of the two. The part- 
writing is, however, not free from fault in either. With no desire 
to be captious, but simply in justification of our criticism, we would 
point, as an example, to page 3 of ‘‘ Holy, Holy,” where will be 
found a bad consecution of fifths in passing from the roth to the 
11th bars. 

Manual of Harmony and Thorough Bass. By J. STIMPSON. 
(Rudall, Carte and Co.) It is to be feared that owing to the author's 
anxiety to be concise, the students of this work will become shallow. 
The science.of harmony cannot be learnt in a dozen pages or so. 
The earnest pupil will want more than the smattering of theoretical 
knowledge here supplied ; and he who is not in earnest had better 
relinquish all thought of the study. 

‘Collard’s Method of Practising the Flute.—The second Number 
of this work is now before us. It contains copious exercises in the 
keys of D flat major and c sharp minor, and a well-written Not- 
turno and Rondo Piacevole,” by H. GApsBy’; added to which, 
valuable instructions and many excellent suggestions are offered to 
the student. 

A so-called Masonic Service, by Bro. J. YARWOoD (Novello 
and Co.) is unlikely either to reflect much credit upon the Craft, or to 





advance the interests of art, 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. — Dixon, George. 


Archery Waltzes. 
(Cocks and Co,)—Frost, W. Transit 


alop and International 


Dances, Quadrille. (Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh.) —Garofsky, 
G. The King's Bounty. Quadrille. (Lamborn ok 
Heino. Alexandra Palace March. (S. Clark.) — Kuhe, 


Chanson de Fortunio, (Augener and Co.)—Miller, G. LZ. Alcyone. 
Waltz. (Phillips, Hart and Co., Liverpool )—Ockendon, W. H. 
United Troops. Quick March. (Wood and Co.)—Ouchéerlong, 
M. F. S. Impromptu. (Morley.)—Scarsbrook, F. Andante. 
(Donajowski.)— 7iesset, C. Galop d'Hippodrome. (Wood and Co.) 
Werner, Hildegard. The Daisy Waltz. (Augener and Co.)— 
Keel Row. Variations de Concert. (Alderson and Brentnall, 
Newcastle.) 

VocaL Music.—‘ The Australian Musical Magazine,” Nos. 1 
and 2. (Nicholson and Ascherberg, Melbourne.)—Anderson, H. E. 
‘«The Queen of Night.” Song. (Hopwood and Crew.)—Dudney, 
T. F ‘The Snow lies White.” Song. (Lamborn Cock.)— 
Emerick, Albert G. Sacred Motetts. (North and Co., Philadel- 
phia.)—Afacdonald. ‘‘Stricken.” Song. (Weekes and Co.) 
‘*Her Voice.” Ballad. . (Chappell and Co.) ‘Going Home.” 
Cavatina. (Hopwood/and Crew.)—Ridgway, ¥. ‘* Wishes.” 
Song. (Weekes and’ Co.)—Stel/a, A. ‘‘The Bonny Braes 0’ 
Airlie.” (Paterson and Sons, Edinburgh.)—Sutton, E. A. ‘ The 
Light beyond.” Song. (Goddard and Co.)—Tiesset, Z. ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer.” Song. (J. Hare, Newcastle.)— Watson, W. N. 
‘Homeward Bound.” Song. .(Methven, Simpson and Co., 
Dundee.)— Werner, Hildegard. ** Ave Maria,” Bass Solo. 
(Augener and Co.) 


Concerts, Xr. 


—~—. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE seventh concert commenced with a selection from Mr. A. S. 
Sullivan’s music to Shakespeare’s Tempest—a work written, as 
Professor Macfarren remarked in the programme-book, for the 
work's sake, and for the love of the subject, and rightly to be 
regarded as the ‘‘masterpiece” of the apprentice-musician, seeing 
that it was written at the age of eighteen, while its author was 
still a student at the Leipzig Conservatory of Music. By many, 
and perhaps not unjustly, it is still regarded as the freshest and 
most meritorious of Mr. Sullivan’s compositions. But, for what- 
ever reason, its performance on the present occasion fell compara- 
tively flat, and failed to evoke the same amount of enthusiasm 
which it has done on several former occasions. Herr Ludovico 
Breitner, a native of Trieste, who by his brilliant execution of 
Liszt’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, at the fourth concert of the 
present season, gave proof of extraordinary power as an execu- 
tant, was heard in Beethoven's concerto in G, and in solos by 
Chopin. As the choice of the concerto by Beethoven was forced 
upon him against his will, and consequently presented without 
due preparation, we should not perhaps complain that his render- 
ing of it was not altogether to our’ liking. As a pupil of Herr 
Rubinstein, he showed respect for his master, by introducing his 
two very clever, but, as we thought, over-elaborated cadenzas. 
His rendering of the solos of his own choice was, on the other 
hand, worthy of the highest admiration. Mlle. Varesi, from Her 
Majesty's Opera, gave ample proof of her facile powers of vocali- 
sation in the cavatina, ‘‘ Qui la voce,” from Bellini’s 7 Puritani, 
and in the Shadow Song, ‘‘Ombra leggiera,” from Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Italian” Symphony, and the overture 
to Wagner's Zannhduser, completed the scheme. 

There were two symphonies in the programme of the eighth 
and last concert, viz.: Haydn’s, in E flat (No. 10 of the “ Salomon” 
set), and Beethoven's, in Cc minor, No. 5. Herr Wieniawski, whose 
tone seems to have increased in volume since he was last among 
us, came forward with a concerto in A minor, Op. 37, by M. 
Vieuxtemps, which had not been previously heard at these concerts. 
Though as a composition it cannot be said to be one of high 
interest, as virtuoso music it amply served to display the execu- 
tant’s remarkable powers to the best advantage. Indeed, we can 
recall no former occasion on which Herr Wieniawski, by his 
highly-finished and vigorous playing, has more absolutely asserted 
his claim to be ranked amongst the first half-dozen of living fiddlers. 
The novelty of the evening was an “Idyll in.memory of Sterndale 
Bennett,” for orchestra, composed for the Philharmonic Society by 
Professor Macfarren. ‘The only light thrown upon the author's 
intention by the programme was a note to the effect that ‘‘ The 
following are the points in the musician’s character and career that 
have been foremost in the recollection of his friend, viz.: his inborn 





kindly nurture ; his entry on the active life of the metropolis ; his 
transplantation to a foreign land, where the musical uses and the 
social surroundings were a new soil and climate for the cultivation 
of his artistry ; the ripening of his strength under these influences ; 
his scholastic offices in England, with their duties; the resumed 
exercise of his productive ability ; his later visit to Germany, when 
some of his artist friends were no more; his gently falling into 
the everlasting sleep ; the triumphant homage to his manes, when 
the heart of England beat with pride in her honoured son; the 
feeling of the mourners that himself was present among them, 
when his own strain was sung ; and the glorification of art in men’s 
acknowledgment of her representation.” With this note before 
us, and bearing in mind that an idyll may properly be defined as a 
short and highly-wrought descriptive poem, it may fairly be sur- 
mised that it has been Professor Macfarren’s aim to draw a musical 
picture of the leading points of his friend's life. How far he suc- 
ceeded in conveying his impressions to the audience generally, it 
would be futile to attempt to determine after but a single hearing 
of his work. Comprising three movements (or rather changes of 
tempo, viz.: allegretto tranguillo, andante, and maestoso), closely 
connected, his work may not inaptly be placed under the denomi- 
nation of a ‘‘symphonic poem.” Besides the introduction of the 
favourite quartett from the Woman of Samaria, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” 
we could not fail to recognise sundry reminiscences of the style, 
if not also of the matter, of the deceased composer. Professor 
Macfarren’s new work, which is remarkable for the brightness and 
clearness of its instrumentation, was loudly applauded, and the 
composer rose and bowed his acknowledgments from his seat 
among the audience. Mdile. Tietjens—a host in herself—was the 
only vocalist. Her choice of songs, which one and all she ren- 
dered in the most imposing manner, included the grand scena, 
“A quel furor,” from Fidelio; the lovely song, “ Glécklein im 
Thal,” from Weber's much-neglected opera Zuryanthe ; and Schu- 
mann's songs, ‘‘Der Nussbaum,” and ‘“ Widmung.” On being 
encored, she returned to the platform and sang the same composer's 
favourite song, first popularised in England by Mme. Goldschmidt- 
Lind, “O, Sonnenschein.” Here all was of the best of its kind, 
and in good keeping with what the general tenor of a Philharmonic 
programme should be. Here, too, was a lesson to other vocalists, 
the majority of whom are but too prone to exhibit their gymnastic 
acquirements in the shape of Italian bravura airs alongside of works 
of a more serious and classical character. In accordance with 
precedent, Weber's “Jubilee” overture brought the concluding 
concert of the season—the sixty-third—to a satisfactory close, as 
was testified by the loud applause and calls for the conductor, Mr. 
W. G. Cusins, which succeeded it. 

Whatever may have been the degree of satisfaction felt by the 
subscribers, it cannot be said that the past season has been in any 
great degree remarkable for the production of important novelties ; 
nor can it be said that the directors have by any means fully carried 
out the intentions expressed in the prospectus issued by them at the 
beginning of the season, A comparison of this with the actual 
results shows that of sixteen important works promised, but six came 
to a hearing. Some half-dozen, however, were heard, which were 
not included in it. Among the most important of the instrumental 
works heard here for the first time, there have been Raff's symphony, 
“‘TIm Walde,” and pianoforte concerto in C minor ; Brahms’s varia- 
tions for orchestra on a theme by Haydn ; Vieuxtemps’ violin con- 
certo in A minor, and a portion of that in E ; two movements from 
a violin concerto by A. Rubinstein; Liszt's pianoforte concerto in 
E flat ; Sir Julius Benedict's ‘‘ Festival" Overture ; and Professor 
Macfarren’s ‘‘Idyll.’’ Considering the small time at Mr. Cusins’ 
disposal for rehearsals, it was wise, perhaps, to abstain from 
attempting such exceptional works as Wagner's ‘‘ Huldigungs- 
marsch,” and introduction to 7ristam, a symphony by Rubinstein, 
and a suite by Lachner, &c. But why promise them ? 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE production of Gade’s cantata, The Erl-King's Daughter, was 
a pleasing feature of the sixth and last of the summer series of 
Saturday concerts. Though this capital cantata was first heard in 
England at the Worcester Musical Festival of 1860, and has more 
than once been since. performed in London, it was now brought 
forward for the first time at the Crystal Palace. The Erl-King’s 
Daughter is a ballad founded on Danish legends—the term ballad 
being here used in its strict and original sense, to denote a lyrical 
poem of narrative in many stanzas, in contradistinction to the per- 
verted practice of the music-sellers of the day in their misapplication 
of it to the most trivial songs, consisting at most of but two or three 
verses, and treating at most of a single sentiment. Following the 
example of Mendelssohn in his treatment of Goethe's ballad, ‘‘ The 





genius ; his early orphanhood ; the expansion of his powers under 





First Walpurgis Night,” Gade has written his music for solo voices, 
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chorus, and orchestra, assigning the strictly narrative portion of the 
poem to the chorus, giving the spoken words of the personages 
represented to the soloists, and illustrating the action and sentiment 
of the whole by the vivid colouring of orchestral accompaniment. 

The principal vocal parts on this occasion were sustained by Mme. 
Blanche Cole, Mme. Osborne Williams, Mr. George Fox, and the 
Crystal Palace choir. That full justice was done to it by those con- 
cerned in its performance, or that it was duly appreciated by an 
audience which had evidently been attracted by the songs which 
followed, cannot by any means be said. It is to be hoped, however, 
that this will not deter Mr. Manns from bringing it forward again 
at one of the winter concerts, when it would doubtless meet with 
better treatment, as well as a’ better chance of being appreciated at 
its worth. It was followed by a ballad concert of the modern type, 
in which Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton 
MacGuckin, and Signor Foli, took part; the only instrumental 
pieces being two movements from Mendelssohn's violin concerto, 
indifferently executed by Herr Concertmeister Franke, from 
Hamburgh ; and Professor Macfarren’s overture ‘‘ Chevy Chase.” 

It cannot be stated otherwise than with regret that the National 
Music Meeting, held here during the first fortnight of July, proved 
even less attractive to competitors and to the public generally than 
either of its predecessors in 1872 and the following year. On the 
present occasion but two choirs came forward to compete for a 
prize, consisting of a purse of one hundred pounds. These were 
the Liverpool Representative Choir and the South London Choral 
Association. The award was made to the first-named choir, but 
great satisfaction was expressed by the judges, Messrs. H. Leslie, 
Brinley Richards, and J. F. Barnett, with the singing of the latter. 
In this department a certificate of merit was also awarded to 
the church choir of All Saints, Cambridge. Three brass bands 
were all that came forward to compete for a purse of fifty pounds. 
This was won by the band from the Carrow Works, Norwich, 
against the St. Marylebone Schools Band, Southall, and that of 
ist Tower Hamlets Volunteers. With the playing of the former of 
these two, which consisted of little workhouse boys, the judges, 
Messrs. J. I.. Hatton, Otto Goldschmidt, and Arditi, expressed 
themselves as much pleased. By those who entered the lists as 
solo vocalists a much greater alacrity was shown. Of eighty-six 
who presented themselves, thirty-three were selected, after a preli- 
minary hearing in private, to compete in public. First prizes of the 
value of £25 each were awarded to Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss 
Annie Butterworth (both pupils of the Royal Academy of Music), 
Mr. George Sylvester, and Mr. Edward Wharton (pupils of Mr. J. 
B. Welch). Second prizes of the value of £10 each were taken by 
Miss Carrina, Miss E. A. Reimar (also a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music), Mr. A. Lawrence Fryer, Mr. Henry Cross, 
and Mr. Frank Thomas. 

The meeting was brought to a close by a concert, which took 
place before a large audience in the centre transept, and in which 
all the successful competitors, as well as the South London Choir, 
took part. The programme was of no especial musical interest, 
and therefore need not be spoken of in detail. It was followed by 
the distribution of the prizes, a duty which was kindly undertaken 
by Mme. Goldschmidt-Lind, who on her appearance was as warmly 
= as if she were still the most popular singer before the 
public. 





MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 


EACH of the three concerted works presented at the seventh matinSe 
was a masterpiece. The list included Mozart's quartett in G minor 
for pianoforte and strings ; Schumann's string qnartett in A major, 
Op. 41, No. 3; and Mendelssohn’s trio in c minor, Op, 66, for piano- 
forte and strings. Mozart’s quartett, composed more than a hundred 
years ago, is still as great a favourite with amateurs as it probably 
ever has been. Of Schumann's three-string quartetts, that in A 
major, which it will be remembered was made choice of for per- 
formance at the Schumann Festival in Bonn two years ago, is 
generally esteemed the best ; but all three are so rich in their in- 
dividual charm, that it is difficult to accord a preference to either. 
Mendelssohn's trio is the most vigorous, as well as probably the 
most familiar, of his concerted chamber compositions. M. Alphonse 
Duvernoy (for the second time this season) did good service at the 
pianoforte ; the other executants with whom he was worthily 
associated being MM. Papini, Wiener, Bernhardt, and Lasserre. 
The pianoforte solos for which M. Duvernoy was down included a 
‘*Romance sans paroles” of his own, Chopin's ‘‘Grande Valse in 
A flat,” and Liszt's ‘‘ Galop Chromatique," which, on being recalled, 
he supplemented with one of the same composer's ‘‘ Rhapsodies 
Hongroises.” 

The eighth and last maiinée, which terminated the thirty-first 
season of this excellent institution, was, as usual, more varied in cha- 


of former years,.the scheme of the concerted works included a 
selection from Beethoven's septett, Op. 20; Hummel’s septett in D 
minor, Op. 74, given in its entirety, with Mme. Montigny-Rémaury 
at the pianoforte ; and, in compliance with the request of several 
members of the Institution, the beautiful cavatina from Beethoven's 
quartett in B flat, Op. 130 ; and the favourite canzonet from Mendels- 
sohn's quartett in E flat, Op. 12. The introduction for the first time 
in London of a duet for two pianofortes, by M. Saint-Saéns, was a 
remarkable feature of the entertainment. This new work, which 
Herr and Mme. Jaell have popularised in Paris, consists of a series 
of variations on the trio of the minuet in Beethoven's sonata in E 
flat, Op. 3x, No. 3. It is a clever, brilliant, and remarkably taking 
composition, and, in the hands of Mme. Montigny-Rémaury and 
M. Duvernoy, seemed to impress the audience most pleasurably. As 
usual, at this concluding matinée, the opportunity was accorded of 
hearing solos from several of the artists who have been among the 
most conspicuous during the season. M. Lassere was heard to ad- 
vantage in ‘‘La Fontaine,” Op. 30, a showy piece by Davidoff ; 
Sig. Papini in an ‘‘Elegie” by Bassini; and Mme-Montigny- 
Rémaury (by request) in Couperin’s quaintly pleasing ‘‘Sceur 
Monique,” and in Adler's ‘‘Scéne du Bal,” the title of which suffi- 
ciently describes its character. 

Professor Ella may fairly be congratulated on having brought the 
thirty-first season of the Musical Union to a successful issue. 
Though a greater variety of executants have appeared in some 
former seasons, none has probably been so strongly marked by 
progressional tendencies, as was shown by the increased amount of 
attention bestowed upon the works of such composers as Brahms, 
Raff, Rubinstein, Schumann, &c, The announcement made by 
Professor Ella, that, health permitting, it is his intention to continue 
the direction of the Musical Union, will be a welcome one to his 
subscribers, On their best wishes we think we may surely count. 


MR. C. HALLE'S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


THE eighth and last recital, at which Mr. Hallé was again 
honoured by the presence of Her Royal Highness the Princes$ of 
Wales, commenced with a trio in F, Op. 6, for pianoforte, violin, 

and violoncello, by Waldemar Bargiel, which was heard here for 

the first time. Born at Berlin in 1828, Bargiel is the half-brother of 
Mme. Schumann. It is not surprising, therefore, that his admira- 
tion for Schumann, arising, perhaps, in the first instance from his near 
relationship to him, should have exercised a healthy influence upon 
him as a composer. One could not help remarking this in the work 
under notice, though not to any undue extent. Indeed, in the 
scherzo especially, the influence of Beethoven is fully as apparent 

as that of Schumann. Barring these objections, though in so early 
a work as an Op. 6 they are hardly to be counted as such, it may 

fairly be said that Herr Bargiel’s trio is to be highly commended 
for its clear design, its vigorous and tuneful character, and musi- 
cianly treatment, as well as calculated to impress one with a desire 
to hear more of his compositions. With Herr Straus in the leading 
violin part, it was admirably executed, and deservedly received with 
favour. Mr. Hallé chose for his solos, Beethoven’s sonata in E, 
Op. 109; and four detached pieces by Bach, viz., the preambulum 
from the 5th Partita (in G), the aria from the 6th Partita (in E minor), 

the passpied from No. 5 of the ‘‘ Suites Anglaises,” and the gigue 
from No. 5 of the ‘‘ Suites Frangaises.” With good effect he has 
thrown these four pieces together in the form of a suite, much in 
the same way as von Biilow has done with a number of Scarlatti’s 
pieces. The warm applause with which Mme. Norman-Néruda was 
received on her reappearance, after being absent from the previous 
week's recital through illness, testified to the esteem in which she is 
held. No less warm was the enthusiasm evoked by her admitable 
rendering of the adagio from Spohr's seventh concerto, Op. 38, 
followed by the same composer’s barcarole inG. Mme. Norman- 
Néruda was afterwards heard in company with her sister, Mme. 
Arlberg-Néruda, and their brother, Herr Franz Néruda, in two 
charming little pieces by Schumann, which Herr Néruda has 
arranged for two violins and a violoncello. ‘These were, the pensive 
little sketch, ‘‘ Sheherazada,” from the Album fiir die Yugend, and 
“« Triitumerei,” from the Kinderscenen. In this form they are highly 
effective, and, exquisitely played as they were by the family Néruda, 
produced the same pleasurable sensation that they did on a former 
occasion of their being heard at the last of Mr Hallé’s recitals of 
last year. Schumann's famous quintett in E flat, Op. 44, without 
which it would seem that no series of chamber concerts at the present 
day is regarded as complete, brought the fifteenth season of Mr. 
Hallé’s recitals to a brilliant termination, 





Our report of the annual ‘‘ Prize Concert ” of the Royal Academy 
of Music we are compelled, for want of space, to defer until next 
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PAusical Potes. 
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WE hear from Bayreuth that the Wagner Theatre, with the ex- 
ception of some finishing touches to the interior, is now complete. 
Wagner has principally occupied himself of late in making arrange- 
ments for rehearsals, trying new singers who have offered their 
services, and distributing the different ré/es. Pianoforte rehearsals for 
the principal performers, in which Frau Friedrich Materna, Frau 
von Sadler-Grun, Frau Vogl, Frl. Wecherlin, Fri. Lilli, Frl. Marie 
Lehmann, Fri. Lammert, and the Herrn Niemann, Betz, Scaria, 
Unger, Vogl, Hill, Gura, Schlosser, von Reichenbach, &c., have taken 
part, commenced on the rst July. These are to be followed, during 
the first fortnight of the present month, by orchestral rehearsals, which, 
together with those as well as the performances of next year, will be 
under the direction of Herr Hans Richter. Theprovisionof the neces- 
sary costumes has been entrusted to Professor Diipler, of Berlin. For 
the scenery and mechanical contrivances Herr Brandt, of Darmstadt, 
is responsible. But in proof of Wagner's determination that every- 
thing shall be of the best possible kind attainable, it should be added 
that aid has been sought from some of our English theatrical 
mechanists, whose skill in this department of theatrical art is 
universally admitted to be unrivalled. A monster dragon, whose 
movements will be directed by two intelligent men concealed in its 
interior, together with sundry beasts and birds, is now in course of 
construction, under the supervision of Mr. E. Dannreuther, by the 
well-known mechanist, Mr. R. Wynne Keene. 

MR. ARTHUR S, SULLIVAN has intimated his regret to the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Norwich Musical Festival that he has 
not been able to complete his promised cantata, David and Fonathan, 
in consequence of his health being in so unsatisfactory a condition 
that his medical advisers have recommended him perfect rest. 

IN correction of a report, which seems to have gained ground, 
that Mme. Antoinette Sterling has left London “for good and all,” 
it is satisfactory to be’ able to state that, after a tour on the 
Continent, and a short visit to the United States, it is her intention 
to return to us, with a view to resuming her professional duties, at 
the beginning of November. 

THE long-promised translation, by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, of Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz’s treatise, ‘‘ Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen 
als physiologische Grundlage fiir die Theorie der Musik,"’ was issued 
in the course of last month by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co., 
under the title, ‘‘ The Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis 
for the Theory of Music.” We hope shortly to notice it at length ; 
but forming as it does a goodly volume of upwards of eight hun- 
dred pages, must defer doing so at present. 

THE directors of the Alexandra Palace, besides adding to their 
treasures a fac-simile of the statue erected in memory of Balfe at 
Drury Lane Theatre, have recently placed a very fine bust of this 
composer at the foot of the Orchestra in the Central Hall. 

WE learn that Mr. Haddock, of Leeds, who possesses already a 
collection of valuable violins, has recently added an Antonius 
Stradivarius to it, which he purchased from Hart, the dealer in 
instruments, for the large sum of “ six hundred guineas.” 





ORGAN APPOINTMENTS, 


ARTHUR J. BARTH, of St. James’ Church, E.C., Organist and 
Choirmaster, to Christ Church, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

MR. WILLIAM COULSON, Tregarthen, Organist of St. John’s 
Church, Redland, and articled pupil of Mr. George Riseley, 
Organist of the Colston Hall, &c., has been appointed Organist to 
St. Paul’s Church, Clifton. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. M., BIRMINGHAM.—Violin bows of Tourte are not always 
procurable, but may sometimes be had of dealers in musical instru- 
ments—say, Hill, Withers, Hart, Tubbs, or Chandt. The price 
might be about £5, but must vary more or less. 

T. L. G., MANCHESTER.—The young lady is, in all probability, 
already known to our Leipzig correspondent, who will doubtless 
report on her progress when an examination concert of the students 
of the Conservatory admits of his so doing. 

A. B., K1nc’s LYNN.—We can recall no performance of Astorga’s 
Stabat Mater in England. It is probable, however, that it may 
have been heard in former days at the Concerts of Ancient Music ; 
but not having the programmes to refer to we cannot say for 
certain. We think it very unlikely that E. Hanslick’s Treatise on 
Musical Aésthetics has been translated into English. We shall be 
obliged to any of our correspondents who can inform us more 
nearly on either of these points, 


Summary of Country News. 


(Under this heading we publish news obtained from occasional corre- 
spondents or local papers. We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed therein. | 


BakeweEtt.—The Annual Choral Festival was held at the Parish Church, 
on the 22nd June. Mr. Mitchell played several voluntaries on the organ, 
as well as Mendelssohn's first sonata. 


BirMINGHAM.—On the evening of the 24th June, Master Rickard gave a 
— recital at the Masonic Hall. Amongst other works, he performed 

ach’s prelude and fugue in B flat; Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 53; Liszt’s 
fantasia on Rigoletto ; and Reinecke’s concertstiick, Op. 33. 


Dewssury.—Dr. Spark, of Leeds, opened the new organ at the Batley 
Carr Wesleyan Chapel, on the 21st of June. 


GrANTHAM.—On the 6th July, in connection with the Horticultural Show, 
aconcert was given by the 2nd Dragoon Guards, in the Exchange Hall. The 
instrumental portion formed the bulk of the programme, and four songs by 
Mme. Billinie Porter completed it. 


Op Winpsor.—Mr. John H. Gower gave a concert on Thursday, June 
24th. The programme included Beethoven’s sonata for piano and violin, 
Op. 12; and sonata in c sharp minor (Moonlight); the first movement from 
Spohr's violin concerto; and Weber's sonata in £ flat. The vocalists were— 
Master John Mellor, Messrs. Smith, Ogilwy, and Orlando Christian. The 
instrumentalists were—violin, Herr G. Morsch; pianoforte, Messrs. H. R. 
Couldrey and John H. Gower. 


WESTERHAM.—On the 24th June the Amateur Choral Association termi- 
nated the season with a concert, the principal feature of which was Mendels- 
sohn’s 95th Psalm, conducted by Mr. Kinkee. 


Wisspecu.—Mr. Reddie gave a pianoforte recital at the Public Hall, on 
the 25th June. He played Sterndale Bennett's three descriptive pieces, the 
sonata ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” and Beethoven’s sonata in A flat (containing the 
Funeral March). 


All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. ; 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 








tions. 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MusIcaAL Record has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
ill. 
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CARL REINECKE’S 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





SOLOs. 
s. da. 
Ten Fantasiestiicke. Op.17. New€Edition, Revised by the Author. 
Complete... one i, te. ee sin wa eo ow 4 0 
Or Singly :— 
No. 1. Aquarell ... a ae ee ge ove 
2. Blumenstiick «. .. one a ae | wid 


3- Northern Somg... ss. soe one we wesw 

4 SER. ne | (tw ook chee aoe os }e ” 
5. Musical Box and Puppet-play aa eed. aks oh 

6. Reminiscences of the Leipzig St. Thomas’s Church ...5' ° 


7. Little Rogue... Ac me | a ove 
RM gis SR aie Bee ole, dyn cat ee 


9. Love-lay te em, eee 
1o, Romance oes ove eve 


Music to Hoffmann’s Fairy Tale :— 
Nussknacker und Mausekénig (Nutcrackers and the Mouse-king). 
Op. 46. New Edition. Revised by the Author, Complete... 5 0 


Or Singly : 
No. x. Christmas Eve ... cok cate ene: ak Same os, Se 
2. Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Automaton... ; ioe ee 
3- Godfather Drosselmeyer’s Clock. Song... «4. «» I 0 
4. Shepherd’s Ballet in the Puppet Kingdom on - eS 
5. Barcarole ove one ove ooo one ove ~ t 0 
6, Wedding March a ee ee ee eee 
Three Sonatinas. Op. 47. New Edition, Revised by the Author :— 
No. 1, in G major bie oe ee oes pon ‘ne oe 3.0 
2, in D major a eee OR ae SR 
3, inB flat ... oo ae. ee ovo ee oe oe 3 0 


**In these sonatinas is contained every characteristic desirable in music 
designed for the instruction of children, whether destined for professional 
or amateur pianists. A more admirable introduction to and preparation of 
the mind of youth for the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven and Mozart could 
scarcely be devised. Fullof grace and fancy themselves, and charming alike 
for listener and performer, they comprise, in addition, numerous clever and 
gently-designed indications of all the qualities to be expected in works of a 
more ambitious character. Written in the pure sonata form, they contain all 
the niceties of the highest class of sonata composition, while they never 
lapse into difficulties beyond the reach of very young students. They are 
eminently calculated to foster a refined and classical taste—at the same time 
as singularly adapted for the formation of a pure style. Teachers of the 
pianoforte. can place no. better or more interesting studies in the hands of 
their pupils : and it would be well for the rising generation of pianoforte 
players in this country, and creditable to their teachers, if music of just such 
a class as these three sonatinas were more frequently to be found in their 
music-cases than the trash generally in use, 

**No, x (inc) consists of a graceful and ingenious ‘ Allegro,’ in which 
‘imitation’ and a suggestion of ‘fugue’ are introduced, a short and 
delicate ‘ Andantino,’ and a ‘Rondo Vivace’ of a peculiarly playful and 
interesting character. No. 2 (in p) begins with an ‘Allegro Moderato,’ 
somewhat in the nature of a march, followed by a ‘ Menuetto,’ very light 
and graceful. The ——- movement of this sonatina consists of a 
‘Theme’ (Andantino), with four ‘ Variations,’ the last one taking the 
form of a rather elaborate coda. No. 3 (in B flat) opens with an impressive 
* Allegro Moderato,’ followed by an ‘Andante con Moto’ (in G minor) in 
the ‘Barcarole* style ; and concludes with a spirited ‘ Polonaise,’ which, 
although brilliant and sparkling, never approaches any particular difficulty.” 
—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1875. 


Maiden-Songs (Madchenlieder). Op. 88. Complete 


eee dos a 9 
Or Singly :—- 

Be, x. eer Gey on. ik is a ee a 8 

2. Dreaming and Musing ove R oa, omy 8 

Ye eer eo ae eee tare 

4. Dance-lay ee ee Re ee ee lt 

5. Amid the Green ose ie. se te ie ee 

6. Guard thee well as Spring advances woo oe wt ECO 

7. Tears.» ove pair's 5 whet ove ove ove oo 2 0 

De RII ge5 eke. ee Rae oe ee ae 

g. Evening Prayer oe eee R ~ ee eee a ee 

10. Bride-lay.. ass o0e ove oe 000 (tte oo 2 O 

Walzerin E flat. Op.rrz un tena er ery ee Tae fr) 


SOLOS (continued). 


: s. a. 
Six Sonatinas, for the Pianoforte (the sight-hand part within the com- 
pass of five notes), Op.127. Complete .. .. «ws « 8 0 
Or Singly :— 

No. 1, inc eon ooo eee oes ioe . bie ow @ 6 
2,inG ese oo ooo one sit one Pe we @ 6 

3» in F one one on one on oo one owe 2 6 

4,inA eee) cee oon ose eee eee ove oe 3 © 

«5, in G minor, with Papageno Rondo... 6. «+ 3 0 

6, in A minor eee ° ee ee 


Critique :— These six little pieces, written for beginners, are among the 
most interesting examples of musical ingenuity that have ever come under 
our notice. It would have been only reasonable to anticipate that a series 
containing in all eighteen movements, in no one of which does the right-hand 
part exceed the compass of a fifth, must have been characterised by a con- 
siderable amount of monotony ; but nothing of the kind is noticeable here. 
Herr Reinecke does not always choose the same five notes of the scale for 
the construction of his pieces ; thus in the first of these sonatinas, which is 
in the key of c major, the right-hand part lies in the first movement between 
c and G, in the second between A and &, and in the third between G and D. 
The variety to be found in these little works is, under the circumstances, 
really surprising ; and the music is not only improving as practice for young 
players, but really good. The best number we consider to be the fifth, in G 
minor, which is aA excellent. The finale is entitled ‘Papageno Rondo,’ 
and is founded on the scale of five notes which Papageno in the Zanberflite 

lays on his pipe; it is very clever, and withal exceedingly pretty. These 
Feet e sonatinas are hardly unworthy of comparison with Schumann’s ‘ Album 
fiir die Jugend.’ For children they may be warmly recommended, as 
adapted ‘to form the taste as well as to develop the mechanism,” — 
Monthly Musical Record, March, 1874 (p. 41). 


Six Miniature Sonatas. Op. 136. Complete 


oe. Line Se hee 
Or Singly :— 

No. 1,inc es a a én sip oo 8 0 
2,inG ove tee ove ove eee bee wee oo 2 0 
Sa ee eee ae ee ae 
4, in A minor ooo wee oo vee ove ove oe 2 6 
5, in D ove ose eee ove one one eee owe 2 6 
6, in E flat .. ons ° 


aes | Children’s Songs. By Cart Reinecke. Arranged for the Pisno- 
orte by the Author. 

* Here is a set of pieces for young people, forming a worthy substitute for 
the conventional and used-up ‘Instruction-book.’ Full of little gems of 
melody, and in each case confined within the limits of perfect easiness, we 
could.recommend no better material for a teacher to found a pure style upon 
than the ‘Children’s Songs’ before us. The path to pianoforte playing, 
instead of lying through silly fragments of bad operatic adaptations, would 
be smoothed and sweetened for little pupils by the use of such music as the 
above.”—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1875. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Three Fantasias. Op.9. New Edition, Revised by the Author 5 
o. 1. Easter-Lay_... ob ose Se ee a 
2. Thorn-Roseling ood one 2 
3 A Northern Ballad - 0. oso use” 000 tees 

“We have before us three pieces calculated to afford great pleasure to 
amateurs who are fond of playing pianoforte duets. No, 1, ‘ Easter-Lay,’ is 
a dignified movement, founded on a chorale, elaborated by a counter-melody 
of smaller notes ; No. 2 is a tender and ana adagio in five sharps, %, en- 
titled ‘ Thorn-Roseling ;’ No. 3, ‘ A Northern Ballad,’ consists of an allegretto 
in & major, partaking of the pastoral character, and written with distin- 
guished ingenuity. ‘These three fantasias will amply repay such efforts as 
are needed in overcoming the by no means remarkable difficulties contained 
in them ; and they form a most pleasing specimen of the pianoforte music 
of which Herr Reinecke has composed so much and so well.””—Monthly 
Musical Record, April, 1875. : 

Twelve Pianoforte Duets, within the compass of five notes in one 
position of the hand, Especially composed for the training of the 
feeling of time and expression, Op. 54. 2 Books. Each oe 4°0 

Ten Light Pianoforte Pieces for Two Performers. Op. 122 .. 4. 7 ‘6 
Containing:—No. 1, Greeting; 2, Liedchen; 3, To the Guitar; 4, 

Savoyarde ; 5,-Variations on the Scale of c major; 6, Rustic Dance ; 
7, A ound upon the Water ; 8, Gavotte ; 9, Miniature Sonata; 10, 
Arlequin. 

***Ten Light Pianoforte Pieces for Two Performers’ are rightly named 
‘light,’ but they contain beauties far beyond those generally found in what 
is termed ‘light music.’ If any ofthese pieces should be specified as superior 
to the rest, we would name the following :—No. 1, ‘Greeting’ (andante 
anon, as being distinguished for the grace and tenderness of its melody ; 
No. 3, ‘To the Guitar’ (vivace), which is playful and elegant; No. 5, 
‘Variations on the scale of c major’ (moderato), a short movement replete 
with contrivance and invention, and pleasing ; No. 6, ‘Rustic Dance *(tempo 
di valse), very pretty and graceful; and No.-11, ‘A Miniature Sonata,’ 
which, within the limits of but little more than a hundred bars, contains four 
complete movements of the orthodox sonata type, the whole forming a little 
= of fragmentary composition.” — Monthly Musical Record, 

pril, 1875, 
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